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‘se’ ‘THE SLAVE QUESTION. 


We place in our columns, this. morning, with great pleasure, 
two admirable letters, on this subject with which we have been favour- 
ed by a highly esteemed member of our community who takes an active 
and lively interest in every thing that concerns the welfare of the South. 
‘They are from the pen of a profound and eminent northern jarist, who 
discusses both the constitutional and the general question on the 
ground of principle, unswayed by either sectional prejudice or false 
philanthropy, and with the spirit and feeling of a patriot, faithful to 
the obligations of the sacred compact of our Union and indignant 
at the insolence of foreign interference with our domestic concerns. 
He has pursued the abolitionists to their strong hold, measured 
swords with their proudest champion, and completely demolished 
their vaunted position—that man cannot hold property in man—show- 
ing its fallacy, by appealing both to the wisdom of this world, and 
the wisdom which is higher than this world, recorded in Holy Writ. 
In reference to the constitutional question, he reasons cogently and 
conclusively on true southern ground—the domestic slavery of the 
south is sacred even against the touch of the amending power. No 
southern state will permit any agency or suffer any interference in 
ihis vital matter, save its own, and unauthorized action upon it, as a 
matter of course, will be the signal of the dissolution of our cherished 
Union. We have, however, no apprehensions on this subject; we 
believe that abolitionism has nearly fretted and fumed out its hour, 
and that juster views of the obligations of the constitution, and the 
rights of the south, thanks to such able writers as the author of the 
letters we publish, are beginning to prevail extensively among our 
northern brethren, and above all, we feel perfectly satisfied that the. 
south is impregnably secure in the resolute and united front which she 
presents to the foes of her institutions. | : 


To the Hiitersof tiger Couriers, © 5.00, 

Gentlemén,~—I send fdr, gubligetion we letters on a deeply inte- 
resting and important subject. They were written in reply to a com- 
munication from a. gentbenian of,:Réttimore. The author of them is, 
I am preud ta say, one of my most esteemed friends, of Pennsylvania, 
and highly distiiguished for his profound Jegal knowledge. He has 
indeed inlierited these.¢éajaenttalents and*patriotic virtues, for which 
his illustrious ancestor, (one of the signets’of*American independence) 
was so remarkable, and has uniformly evinced the most sincere regard 
for the rights and interests of the people of the southern states. There 
does not exist a more sensible and cogent writer on every subject 
which he has ever undertaken to discuss. His opinions are so per- 
fectly orthodox, and withal so ingenuous and spirited, that I trust he 
will not be displeased at my venturing to give them publicity. 

With respect, yours, 


o 


Painapetruta, Juiy 1, 1840. ° 


My Dear Sir,—I received, this morning; your kind letter, and also 
the little volume on ‘“ Domestic Slavery,”’ which I will read, as you 
have been good enough to send itto me. But I confess that I know 
nothing on this subject that the people of these United States have to 
Write or to argue about. It was fully and deliberately considered and 
discussed for us by the great, good, and wise men who constructed 
our form of government and constitution, with a prudent and proper 
regard to the feeling and interests of all the people who were to be so 
bound and governed by it. ‘The qnestion was then finally settled for 
us, and we ratified and adopted what was done, and while we live 
under that government, and acknowledge the authority of that consti- 
tution, the question of the lawfulness of slavery is not an open one to 
us. ‘he enquiry, therefore, in the United States, is a single and 
simple one, and I never argue with any body one line beyond it. Do 
we mean to continue this union, and to acknowledge the obligations 

of the constitution? Do we expect to hold to so much of it as suits 
our opinions and interests, and to reject that which the other parties 
to the compact believe to be of. vital importance to them and their in- 
terests, and without which we know they would have rejected the 
whole? We can hardly be so absurd, so faithless and unjust. The 
right of property in a slave is as distinctly and firmly established and 
guaranteed to his owner, as the right of any one of us to a horse, or an 
ox, or any thing else we may possess. It is impossible to deny this. 
The obligations of the constitution upon all and each of the states, 
are as binding, as unequivocal and as strong upon this subject as on 
any other, and we have no right, no lawful or moral power, to annul 
or disregard this obligation more than any other contained in that su- 
premeand solemn instrument. If it,is to be dispensed with or relaxed 
it must be done by the parties to the contract, in the manner thereby 
prescribed, and most especially with the consent of those for whose 
consent, for the protection of whose property and rights it was in- 
troduced ; for I do hold that this essential and fundamental article or 
condition of the contract is not subject to the ordinary mode of ma- 
king amendments to the constitution ; and thatif the required majori- 
ty could be found, by a combination of the free states, it would ab- 
solve the states holding slaves from their allegiance to the union, and 
justify them in withdrawing from it. They ‘might well say, this j is 
not the contract we made. Hethen who proposes the violation of 
this right, who would deprive the slaveholding states of it, or di- 
rectly impair the security of his property, must begin by absolving 
us from the allegiance we owe to the constitution, that is, by a dis- 
solution of the government; by returning every state to the rights it 
had when it entered into the union, under and by which we have 
lived so long, so prosperausly and so happily. He must be willing 
to take his chance for getting something better or as good. If there 
be a citizen of the United States who is ready thus to cast off his go- 

vernment—to surrender a constitution which is the pride and blessing 
of fifteen millions of intelligent white people, to obtain a doubtful (if 
it be even that) amelioration of the condition of the blacks, or of any 
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other color or race, or in defence of an abstract theory, which has 
been practically rejected by all mankind from the beginning, under 
all forms of government and every system of religion, I cannot but 
look upon such a one as a madman, as a reckless enthusiast, or a de- 
signing knave who seeks for personal distinction, or has some selfish 
object to accomplish. ‘The question then is, shall slavery be contin- 
ued ag it now exists in the United States, until it shall ceasé by natu- 
ral causes, or by the concentrated action of those who have it and hold 
it as their right, or shall we annihilate our government and all the 
good dependant upon it, in our attempt to abolish slavery? There is 
no other alternative or question as it is presented by the abolitionist ; 
when that is decided it will be time enough, should it be necessary, to 
inquire into the expediency of the proposed emancipation, as it may 
affect our personal safety ; as it will affect the condition of the blacks, 
for better or worse, and as it will affect the general prosperity and 
welfare of the country. All these would be subjects of grave consi- 
deration, if the right to emancipate this portion of our population were 
conceded. As I am for standing by the constitution, and for perform- 
ing truly and faithfully all its duties and obligations, I shall decline 
the discussion of a question that can never have any practical utility 
or importance while that constitution is the supreme law of the land, 
and which only serves to agitate and distract the public mind, and to 
excite dangerous suspicions and distrust among a people that have a 
common interest and a common happiness to sustain. 

I think it has been a fault in some of the writers against the aboli- 
tionists, that they have sometimes taken their ground too timidly, and 
made concessions that have given their adversaries some strong 

oints. For instance, it is the foundation on which Dr. Channing 
(and others) has mainly raised his battery ; the premises he has as- 
sumed without evidence or argument; as an axiom, a self-evident truth 
obvious and indisputable, that one man cannot have property in ano- 
ther ; that a human being cannot be the subject of property. Is this 
true? Is not the contrary proved by the testimony, the opinions, the 
practice of all nations ; of every age, in every stage and condition of 
society and civilization ; under every form of government and every 
dispensation of religion ; by the pious, the wise, the humane and good 
of mankind? What are the theories and opinions of Dr. Channing, 
or of an hundred such men, learned and amiable and eloquent as he 
is, (and nobody respects his virtues and talents more than I do, against 
such a mass of authority? I merely put this question as one worthy 
of examination, not to be decided or given up on the bold dictum of any 
one. For my own part, as I put myself on the constitutional enact- 
ment, which clearly denies the doctor’s axiom and self-evident truth, | 
and does recognize property, and all the rights of property in a slave, 
I do not feel myself called upon to give any opinion upon it as a 
moral question, but leave that to be settled between our modern phi- 
Janthropical abolitionists and the whole of the human race, from the 
beginning of ‘recorded time” to the present hour. ! 

Very truly yours, H, 


PHiLADELPuIA, Ava. 20, 1840. 


My Dear Sir—When I received the little volume on ‘“ Domestic 
Slavery, you were so good as to send me, I wrote to you some gene- 
ral remarks on the subject. I have since read the book, which is well 
and ingeniously written, and contains many just views and forcible ar- 
guments in defence of the slavery of the United States. But, in my 
judgment, the main case is put upon unsound ground, and concessions 
are made which give away the cause the author intends to maintain. 
He asks, “ Has one man a right of property in another?” and he 
answers the question thus—‘* What—as an article of merchandize, to 
be bought and sold merely ? Certainly not.’’ I do not see that this 
reply is at all qualified by the words ‘‘as an article of merchandise,” 
nor by the concluding word ‘+ merely.”’ I consider it as if it stood, 
“ What, to be bought and sold?” and that the writer answers this 
question by a negative, that is, that one man cannot have a right of 
property in another to buy and sell him. I object to the concession 
here made, which, it seems to me, is contradicted by all precedent, 
and all the evidence that bears on the question ; and, which is infinite- 
ly of more consequence to the citizens of the United States, it surrenders 
the question and right of slavery as’ it exists in the United States, to 
the abolitionists, and will justify them in all their efforts to abolish it, 
short of open violence ; and even as to that, those who are wrongfully 
held in bondage may resort to any means in their power to 
emancipate themselves. If it be true that by some paramount 
law, which is neither explained nor sustained by any authority, 
human or divine ; but it is repudiated by both, one man cannot have 
property in another, so that he may buy and sell him, it clearly follows 
that no law of our country, constitutional or legislative, can give him 
that right, and that our southern citizens, who do claim and do exercise 
it, cannot defend their title; and that the guarantee of this property, 
derived from the constitution of the United States, and the laws of 
their own States cannot avail them, being in violation of a higher law, 
emanating from a higher source which renders their possession of a 
slave an unauthorized usurpation and oppression. 

It seems to me to be impossible to support this right, that is to jus- 
tify slavery, as this writer does, ‘reason of conditions,” or because the 
enslaved are “a people ignorant and docile ; uncivilized, yet accus- 
tomed to labor, dwelling in a community of enlightened men, from 
whom they are a distinct race.” Strely these people cannot for such 
reasons be made the slaves of the ‘superior class,”’ of the ‘ enlight- 
ened men”’ of the community in which they dwell—on this ground we 
shall have no free negroes, who are obnoxious to the whole argument ; 
indeed the greater part of it would include multitudes of white per- 
sons who are as ignorant, uncivilized, docile and accustomed to labor, 
as any of the black population. 

The right of the master to the person and labor of his slave is noth- 
ing, or it is an individual, personal right and property, depending upon 
his individual title, given and governed by the same laws and protected 
by the same authority, as any other right and any other property he 
holds and enjoys. It is this or itis nothing. It is so considered by 
the law ; it is so protected by the law, and has no sanction but the law 
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of the country which recognizes it, but it has that protection and that 
sanction as fully and absolutely as any other subject of property. I _ 
repeat, what I believe I said or suggested in my former letter (for I 
have no copy of it) let those who deny this right of property confi- 
dently, and who deny, of course, the valid and binding force of the 
constitution and laws which recognize and affirm it; let them support 
their opinion, for it is nothing more, by something better than a bold 
and bare assertion; let them show in what age of the world, in what 
country, by what people, under what form of government, in waat 
state of society, under what religious dispensation, Pagan, Jewish or 
Christian, it has been forbidden or denied, it has not been recognized 
or allowed—what law has been revealed from Heaven which forbids 
it?) The decalogue contains no such prohibition, although it is very 
minute in designating offences and duties.’ ‘The New ‘Testament has 
it not, although it is most careful and copious in its lessons of moral as 
well as religious obligations, which man owes to man, and to the Su- 
preme Creator and Preserver of all men. In the Old Testament, the: 
usurer is denounced with a heavy judgment, but no punishment or re- 
proach is held up to the slaveholder—where then is the great para- 
mount law to be found, which overrules and annuls every law of so- 
ciety-——every human enactment by which one man may have property 
in another? I might pursue the subject through the precepts of religion, 
the moral writers and the most approved lawgivers of ancient times, to 
the same conclusion, and with stronger examples. If then this doc- 
trine, or axiom, as it is called, that one man cannot have a right of pro- 
perty in another, finds no support in the past history of the world, in 
the wisdom or virtue of the human race in all times and circumstances, 
it will be incumbent on those who row assert it, to do something more 
than pronounce it to be an axiom, a self-evident truth. They must 
inform us how it is that this self-évident truth, this moral axiom, has 
been hidden from the wisest and best of mankind so many Centuries. 
They must show us that the present generation of men have more 
knowledge and light on a question of religious duty than the Gos- 
pel gives, or mankind have heretofore possessed from any source ; ‘that 
we have more virtue, more justice, more humanity, a better aequain- 
tance with human rights, than have been imparted to or imagined by 
any of the inhabitants of the earth for so many thousand years. ‘This 
may be the philosophy or the vanity of our day, but it will be difficult 
to prove it by any evidence or support it by any argument. I do not 
speak with confidence, for it would require much time and labor to 
examine the point, but, if my recollection is correct, the most distin- 
guished adversaries of slavery in England have assailed it on the prin- 
ciples of policy and humanity, and not on this doctrine of property. 
{ refer particularly to those who have treated it as a subject of legisla- 
tion—as a question of policy and humanity every country has a right 
to decide it according to its own circumstances and judgment, with- 
out being amenable to the vulgar orators or self-formed societies of 
a foreign land, although a princely, but ill-informed and shallow boy, 
may preside at their meetings, and throw the assembled rank, fashion 
and intelligence of a great capital into ecstacies by his condescension. 

Nobody can be more deeply impressed than I am, by the conviction 
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of the evils, moral and political, of slavery ; but this is altogether a dif- 
ferent question from that of the right of property in a slave. I con- 
sider slavery to be more injurious to the master than the slave; to 
the community than the individual. But, as in our case, it may be 
brought upon a people without their fault or co-operation ; and those 
who reproach them with it, would render a better service to the cause 
they espouse, and exhibit more wisdom and justice by showing how 
it may be shaken off without breaking up the foundations of the ge- 
neral welfare and safety, and changing, with infinite loss and hazard, 
the whole system of social existence, and thus inflicting evils upon 
the great majority, more intolerable and destructive than any that are 
now suffered by the comparatively, small minority ; evils that indeed, 
may fall more heavily on that minority than any they now endure. It 
is worse than vain, it is wicked, and cruel, to waste eloquence upon 
the inhumanity of masters, and inflame the dangerous passions of 
their slaves, without the prospect or possibility of obtaining any good 
for either; on the contrary we know that the effect of these efforts 
has been to exasperate and arm the master and make the condition of 
the slave more hopeless. Bs 

In what I have written to you on this difficult and interesting sub- 
ject, I have intended only to discuss an abstract principle, the right 
of property in a slave, and I have entered upon that with no desire to 
obitrude myself into the fierce controversy on the general question of 
slavery now éxisting, but because it is clear to me that if the principle 
is surrendered to the abolitionists, it will undermine and finally over- 
throw the constitution, and the constitutional rights of a great portion 
of our fellow citizens, and rob them of a property indispensable to their 
prosperity, I may say to their existence, in their present situation, and 
which is solemnly assured to them by-the instrument to which we all 
owe submission and support, and to. which we all look for the security 
of all our rights and possessions. J am for supporting the Consti- 
tution, and maintaining inviolate, undisturbed, unquestioned, all the 
rights of persons and property which any of our citizens hold under 
it, against all the theories and schemes of philosophers, reformers and 
philanthropists in the world, with Daniel O’Connell at their head. I 
am not moved by the hypocrisy and policy of British legislation and 
declamation, on the subject of slavery, which is too bare and impudent 
to deceive any but those who are willing to be deceived. I have no 
sympathy with the humanity, piety or virtue which would sacrifice 
the peace, happiness and welfare of fifteen millions of intelligent, pros- 
perous and Christian people, to the experiment of changing the con- 
dition of comparatively a small number, whose education and habits 
are not prepared for the change, and who cannot be admitted to it 
without a shameful, dishonest, dangerous and violent breach of a solemn 
compact. J stand by the Constitution, and scorn the insolent, vulgar, 
‘ignorant and impotent denunciations of ©’Connell; and I pity or 
despise the Americans who can lend themselves to his degradation of 
their country ; who can listen to and applaud his absurdities and calum- 
nies, and feed with their flattery his foul passions and swaggering vani- 
ty. Iwould take care that these assaults upon our most sacred obliga- 
tions, and the undoubted rights of our citizens, should not pass with 
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impunity. Ifour Southern brethren can of themselves devise measures - 
by which they can, gradually and safely, banish slavery from their 
soil, I shall rejoice to see it, and I believe they will improve their own 
condition by it. But this is for their own consideration and decision 5 
to be acted upon in their own time and manner. In the mean while, 
let the citizens of those states in which slavery is not allowed, be con- 
tent with their good fortune, and the assurance that it cannot be forced 
upon them; and let them accord to others, having the same right to 
judge and act for themselves, the same freedom of opinion and ac< 
tion they claim and enjoy. We have no more right, moral or politi- 
eal, to force slavery out of the Southern States, than they have to force 
it in upon us. 

I have, my dear Sir, troubled you with too much writing upon this 
question, but I have only expressed my deliberate opinions and 
convictions upon it, which I have no hesitation to avow. I have 
no other feeling or interest in it than as a citizen of the United 
States, truly and deepty impressed with the belief, engraved on my 
heart and understanding, that the welfare of all the inhabitants of 
our happy land, white and black, depends upon the preservation of 
our government and its institutions, and that it is the duty of every 
one of us to repel, with his utmost power, be it more or less, any at- 
tempt to violate the Constitutiom*or disturb any of the rights held 
under it. Whether the attack is made by the bold and reckless spirit 
which elaims the tight to sunder the union on any discontent with 
the policy and measures of the Government; or the insidious ap- 
proach is made under the guise of humanity and the false banners of 
religion ; let every one who loves his country and values his own hap- 
piness; who would leave a priceless inheritance to his children, re- 
sist the invader and defend the Constitution as he would a shrine in 
which his dearest interests, and brightest hopes are deposited. 

For myself, as you know, I cannot expect to witness either the 
good or evil that may be in store for my country at any distant day, 
but I do fervently desire to leave it with the proud and exhilarating 
belief that it will, for many ages, remain an example and evidence to 
the world that a people may be governed by their own wisdom and 
virtue, and be steadfast and faithful to each other, whatever arts and 
delusions may be employed to induce them to violate their engagements, 
or be blind to their true interests and sacred duties. 

Yours, very truly, 

P. S. In my first letter I spoke of Dr. Channing and his opinion. 
I hope there is nothing in the manner I have alluded to him that is 
wanting in kindness and respect for this excellent and highly gifted 
man. I do,indeed, regret that he left the field in which he is so 
justly distinguished and eminently useful, to plunge into a contro- 
versy which, in the United States, is purely political, for it must be 
deprived of that character, before it can be approached in any other. 
We must dispose of the political right, before we can discuss, to any 
good purpose, subordinate questions. 














